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Parliament, and to neglect our persons and bodies, and let them die in prison, durante bene placito, remediless! If this be law, why do we talk of our liberties ? Why do we trouble ourselves with the dispute of law, franchises, propriety, and goods ? It is the sum of all miseries.55 *
But the impassioned speaker was animated by no malign purpose of revolution. Let these intolerable innovations be repudiated, and he would give " such a supply as prinee never received. And with our money/' he loyally added, " we shall give him our hearts, and give him a new people raised from the dead/"
It is, of course, not with a view of attempting any complete history of the period that such anecdotes of the first Parliament attended by Oliver Cromwell are introduced here. Our purpose is simply to illustrate the influences under which was matured his idea of the national crisis, and of the duty of a Christian citizen therein. Strong, pure emotion, like that of Sir Robert Phelips, is infectious, and Cromwell was peculiarly susceptible to enthusiasm. While, therefore, we need not follow in detail the stormy course of this session, which provoked the King to his fatal attempt to govern without any recourse to Parliament at all, we must endeavour to picture to ourselves the effect produced on a daring, but susceptible temperament, unconscious yet of the meaning of the inward tumult of vast energies, awakened by the stir and conflict and terror around.
The new member watched the daily growth of the Petition of Right until it embodied a re-affirmation of Magna Charta and all analogous statutes. And he learned from royal letters and messages on the subject how incomprehensible it was to Charles that any reasonable man could possibly mean to debar the monarch from committing his subjects to prison whenever he judged it necessary to do so. The King thought there must surely be some misunderstanding1, and that the force of State considerations must have escaped plain men unversed in such matters. Had he not given his royal word that no one should be deprived of liberty unless the King was convinced such a step was necessary ? What more could possibly be wanted ? He wrote on May 20th:
" "We find it still insisted on that in no case whatsoever, should it never so nearly concern matters of State or Government, have we or our Privy Council power to commit any man without the cause showed; whereas it often happens, that, should the cause be shown, the service itself would
* Cobbett's Parliamentary History.